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A Testimony of the Nortn Drviston or 
Somerset Montuty MEETING, concerning 
Mary Tanner, a Minister, deceased, 

Mary Tanner was the only daughter of the 
late Edward and Mary Gregory, ,of Yatton, 
and was born on the 28th day of Third Month, 
1792. Her mother did not long survive her 
birth, and her early life at home was passed 
under the care of her valued relative the late 
Mary Mullett, and subsequently under that 
of her worthy stepmother Elizabeth Gregory. 
In the Sixth Month, 1814, she was united in 
marriage to the late Arthur Thomas Tanner, 


of Sidcot, where she resided up to the time of 


her death, 
years. 

But little is known of the work of Divine 
grace in her heart in the early years of her 
life; but the work was in progress, and a very 
gradual preparation for service was going on. 
Under the date 9th of Sixth Month, 1816, she 
writes, “Oh! for increasing strength to press 
forward while the day lasts :” and a month 
later, in a time of trouble, she alludes to the 
purpose of her Heavenly Father, “ moulding” 


a period of nearly fifty-five 


NINTH MONTH 11, 1869. 
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her “into some new form, for fresh service, 
to which,” she says, “my nature stands op- 
posed.” ‘May I experience entire submis- 
sion, and may his most holy will be done.” 

For fourteen years the prospect of service, 
here hinted at, rested with more or less clear- 
ness on her mind ; but the care of a young 
family devolved upon her, and for a season 
her work for her Saviour was chiefly confined 
to the limited but highly important sphere of 
the family circle. Earnest were her desires 
“faithfully to discharge” her “duties to her 
beloved children,” and “ for their eternal re- 
demption through Christ Jesus our Saviour.” 
She writes, “ Many are the fervent prayers 
that have been offered by their bedside, in 
visits to their chamber, when refreshing 
sleep has closed their eyelids for the night, 
while all that could feel within me bowed in rev- 
erent desire that these precious gifts may be 
kept from the evil, and live to the praise and 
glory of Him who created them.” 

This long period of abiding the appointed 
time drew to a close ; before its termination a 
valued friend travelling on religious service 
intimated to her his belief “ that the drops of 
heavenly dew which had already descended 
upon her head were but a prelude to the pour- 
ing out of the anointing oil.” “Gratitude 
filled her heart,” and her faith was further 
confirmed by an unexpected but very impres- 
sive visit from a pious person not in profession 
with us, though a frequent attender at our 
meetings, “ who,” she says, “while much a 
stranger to me, has been so impressed with a 
belief that it is required of me to express a 
few words in meeting, that he has given mea 
solemn caution not to resist, lest I should grieve 
and eventually quench the Holy Spirit, ex- 
pressing his belief that it would be safest for 
me to close in with the opening, however 
small it might be, believing that faithfulness 
in the little would lead to my being entrust- 
ed with more. This has been to me a Gospel 
message, not to be disregarded.” 

Four days later, on the 14th of First Month, 
1830, she records that, at their Monthly Meet- 
ing at Claverham, “The expression of a few 
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words in the Women’s Meeting, which ap- 

peared to me to bea required duty, was suc- 
ceeded by sweet peace.” From this time her 
gift in the ministry was freely exercised, and | 
in reference to the service to which she felt 
called she says, “Oh! that deep humiliation | 
of soul and watchfulness of spirit may be my 
experience, that so I may be preserved from | 
bringing the blessed cause of my adorable) 
Redeemer in any way into disrepute; that I| 
may alike in the heights and in the depths 
seek the shelter of Emanuel’s wing as my 
place of safety, and that I may, through close 
attention to my spiritual Counsellor, know 
when to speak and when to be silent.” Our'| 
friend was recorded a minister at the Monthly 

Meeting held at Chew Magna on the 11th of | 
Fifth Month, 1831. 

Next year, in company with her mother, 
Elizabeth Gregory, M. T. was engaged, with 
the concurrence of her friends, in holding 
meetings with the inhabitants of the mining | 
villages of Rowborough and Shipham.| 
Speaking of this little labor of love she says: | 
“T think we had some evidence of being owned 
by Him who goes before his own when He 
puts them forth: it is a kind of service from | 
which my nature much shrinks, but strength 
was made equal to the day, and peace, sweet 
peace, with which the stranger could not inter- 
meddle, has been the result. How is it we do 





not more often, and more largely, partake of 
this soul- -enriching peace? Surely it is be- 


cause we do not pursue, with undivided hearts, 
the way in which it is to be found: we form 
our own plans and follow our own inclina- 
tions, and we eat the fruit of our own doings, 
which is often very bitter; whereas, were we 
found diligently running in the way of the 
Lord’s requirings,—were our souls in a state 
of spiritual health, so that doing his will were 
our meat and drink, and if one act of dedica- 
tion succeeded another, in the beautiful order 
of the waves of the sea,—then might we know 
our peace to flow like the noiseless passing 
away of a deep river.” 

For a long series of years, until the close 
of 185%, our dear friend was engaged in a 
succession of ministerial services, beyond those 
which devolved upon her in her own particu- 
lar meeting. The records of our Monthly 
Meeting contain many notices of such service, 
especially within what may be called a “home 
district,” comprising most of the hamlets and 
villages in the neighborhood of her residence. 
Besides the meetings for worship to which the 
public were invited, she felt it her place, on 
more than one occasion, to sit with the fami- 
lies of her neighbors in their own homes. 
From this latter service, she says, “ I recoiled 
even more than from holding meetings, and 
earnestly did I desire a supply of that light, 
which alone can prepare me, to divide the 
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word aright.” At its conclusion she adds, 
“ Instéad of having paid to the full the debt 
of Gospel love, I am sensible that I owe more 
than before, especially to some of the poor of 
thie world, to whom my spirit did seem to be 
knit in that love which binds together the fol- 
lowers of the Saviour; and the work from 
which I most desired to be excused,—the sit- 
ting down as a fool in the sight of some who 
were unacquainted with this mode of proceed- 
ing,—yielded the most solid peace in the ret- 
rospect, and is remembered with the most 
comfort.” 

In the spring of 1835 M. T. paid a visit to 
Friends of Dorsetshire and Hampshire and 
of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, in the 
retrospect of which she had .thankfully to 
acknowledge that, though she was permitted 
at times to get into very dark places,—having 
her way hedged up on every side,—help in 


| the time of need was, in unmerited mercy, ex- 


tended, and the light commanded to shine, so 
that her path was again and again made plain 
before her, where no way had for a time been 
seen. In the end a peaceful release from this 
field of labor was thankfully experienced. In 
the autumn of the same year she paid family 
visits to Friends of Bristol. No service in 
the Church demands larger faith, more con- 
stant watchfulness, or a closer following of 
the Heavenly Guide, than that of breaking 
spiritual bread from house to house. It was 
an arduous undertaking ; but one who saw the 
labor of love testifies that “for days in suc- 
cession she appeared wonderfully enabled to 
hand the spiritual food that was needed.” 

In 1842, accompanied by her husband, she 
visited Ireland, and attended the Yearly 
Meeting of Dublin. She paid a second visit 
to Ireland, of two months’ duration, in com- 
pany with her son William, in 1859. Besides 
holding large public meetings in the province 
of Ulster, they had social gatherings of young 
friends in Cork, Limerick and Dublin, and 
two meetings for worship with the younger 
members of our Society in the latter city. 
On returning from this service she records 
“a reverent thankful belief that, having gone 
out in the apprehension that I did so at the 
bidding of the Good Shepherd, He has, in in- 
finite condescension, accepted the offering and 
owned the work.” 

It was the last time she was called to such 
a work. She felt it “a little evening sacri- 
fice,” and “ trusting in her Saviour’s all-suf- 
ficient grace,” she had entered upon it with 
“ strong desires that the remainder of her days 
might be spent in the seclusion of her own 
lovel quiet home, without taking any con- 
spicuous place in the service of the Church.” 
Her desire was granted; but her work was 
not done. For a “little while” it was yet 
her’s “ to sow the seed” in hearjs prepared, 
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we thankfully believe, to receive it, 
communications in her own meeting continued 
frequent, and were, as ever, 
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Her| tense desire for ability to accept it as ad- 


dressed to me; and a sense of trembling trust 


strikingly adapt-| that it may be even so, through the merits 


ed to the varied states of those around her, ‘and mediation of the pardoning grace of our 
full of the ripened experience of the aged disci- | Holy Redeemer, has at times filled my heart, 


ple, yet so simple that the child could under- 
stand, and so lively and varied as to secure 
unwavering attention. Who can _ over-esti- 
mate the value of the privilege of such a min- 
istry ina meeting largely composed of the in- 
mates of a public school? With gratitude to 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift, we | 


with a joy with which no stranger could in- 
termedidle: it is enough for the most timid 
and weakest child in the family to know that, 
whatever dangers await us, — whatever 
temptations may assail the traveller Zion- 
wards,—the door of mercy is ever open into 
this hiding place, whe reunto we may continu- 


record the well-founded belief that by her | ally resert and find satety.” 


many a lamb has been availingly invited into | 


the fold, and many a drooping plant refreshed | 
with living water. 


Nor was her interest in Sidcot School con- }a few weeks of her death. 


fined to the preaching of the Gospel: 
sympathy was warmly called out for any in 
afhiction, and for those about to leave the 
school and enter upon untried spheres of life: 
these she would invite to her house, and her 
counsel was often accompanied by some little 
token of her affectionate interest. In 1865 
she writes, “ Very earnest desires often clothe 
my spirit that all the arrangements in the 
school may be made under the direction of 
that wisdom which comes from above. A 


lively interest in that institution and _ this | 
. . «| 
meeting, closely connected as the welfare of 


each is with the other, has been, I believe, 
deepening its roots in my heart for more than 
fifty years;.... and I cannot look for- 
ward to leaving it forever without a sense of 
tender solicitude for the future, and a fervent 


wish that I could see the vacant places of| 
many who once stood as pillars here—and 


are now, I confidently trust, pillars in the 
House of our God, to go no more out—occu- 
pied by a large number of those, who, vield 
ing to the forming hand of the Great Potter 
and to the sanctifying operations of the Holy | 
Spirit, could give decided evidence of being 
under the preparing hand for service in the | 
Lord’s vineyard, and openly show themselves 
on his side.” 

Towards the close of 1867 the increasing 
weakness of age and nervous pain in the 
limbs confined our dear friend to the house. 
A slight attack of paralysis in the spring of 
1868 still further prostrated her, and though 
she was favored to experience a partial re- 
covery, she was left very feeble and liable to 
sudden paroxysms of severe pain. 


M. T. has left several volumes of memor- 
anda, ranging from the year 1816, when she 
was twenty-four years of age, down to within 
These strikingly 


her| evince a growth in grace and in the knowl- 


edge of our Lord and Savieur Jesus C hrist ; 
and as years roll on they set forth, with in- 
creasing distinctness, her appreciation of his 
| atoning sacrifice, as well as of the comforting 
and sanetfying work of the Holy Spirit. No 
| less strikingly do they evince the earnestness 
and holy diligence with which, throughout 
life, she day by day sought for fresh supplies 
of the heavenly manna, literally rising “ be- 
fore the sun was up,” in order “ to make all 
lother duties subservient to this.” “In the 
| freshness of the morning air, in the stillness 
of the house, I feel,” she says, “alone with 
| God ;” and again refers to “ the dear old roof 
which has sheltered me for more than half a 
century, and from which the daily and night- 
ly tribute ascends to my Father in heaven for 
‘all his goodness and mercy, which have fol- 
‘lowed and still follow me.” Here we believe 
ishe found the streams of living water that 
enabled her to maintain her fruitfulness in the 
| field of offering and the holy Christian sereni- 
| ty that so peculiarly marked her, 
| ‘The final illness was of short duration. A 
|heavy cold, accompanied by ao Ones of 
‘bronchitis, aroused the tender solicitude of 
jher family circle. An accession of disease 
for the last twenty-four hours compelled her 
lto take to her bed, and on the 15th of First 
| Month, 1869, having, we thankfully believe, 
|‘ served her generation, by the will of God,” 
| she fell asleep. Her remains were interred 
in the Friends’ burial-ground at Sidcot, on 
the 22d of First Month, 1869. 

“Hold thou me up and I shall be safe” 
|are the words which most appropriately end 





Very grateful was she for the sympathy of| her written record of the goodness and mercy 


her friends, 
those who were at times privileged to see her, 
to mark the trusting confidence with which 
she was ever able to commit herself to Him 
in whom she had believed. “‘ The Eternal 
God is thy refuge, and underneath are the| 
everlasting arms,’ is a declaration that hi as | 
arrested my attention, accompanied by an in- 


| 
and very refreshing was it to 


that followed her all the days of her life. 
“Let us commit and commend one another 
to the care and keeping of the Good Shep- 
herd, for time and for eternity, 





” were amoug 
the last audible words of the tongue so ofteu 
| vocal with the praises of his redeeming love. 
In commemorating the manifest tokens of 
a renewed and dedicated heart, in the life of 


| 
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our beloved friend,—her simple, childlike| and the parables of our Lord, are indeed won- 
faith in the Lord Jesus, and her unreserved | drous statements of heavenly truths. Our 
obedience to that into which her faith led —| familiarity with them may be in danger of 
we desire to magnify the grace by which she] causing us to undervalue their excellency. 
was what she was. In the unutterable riches | Look at the spiritual character which so often 
of that grace, she has, we reverently believe,| marks the writings of the four Evangelists. 
been permitted to join the countless company | More especially does this remark apply to the 


who now surround the throne, ascribing glory 
and honor, salvation and strength, to the | 
Lord God Omnipotent and to the Lamb. 


— ~—-~ee -—- 


ON THE’ HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
BY JOSIAH FORSTER. 


I wish to bear a testimony to the Divine 
authority of the Bible. Our Heavenly Father, 
in his infinite love to the children of men, has 
been pleased to grant us a revelation of his 
will in the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The more these records are received 


in the simplicity of faith, and in prayer for| 


the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, 
the more will their excellency and their ap- 
propriate application to the necessities of man 
in all the varied circumstances in which he is 
placed be accepted with heartfelt gratitude to 
God. 





The early history of man, the continued 
narratives of the dealings of our Creator with 
his chosen people, the children of Israel, and 
the predictions of the coming of the Messiah, 
are interesting to the enlightened Christian 
beyond description. In the New Testament, 


the fulfilment of these prophecies, in the com- 


ing of the Lord Jesus, at the time and in the 
way appointed, as the Saviour of the human 
race, are facts of unspeakably solemn import 
to every one of us. I am conscious that the 
following is but a feeble and imperfect tribute 
to the invaluable contents of the New Testa- 
ment. 

How simple, how beautiful, and how excel- 
lent, are the truths presented to mankind by 
our Lord aud Redeemer! What a snmmary 
of divine wisdom is presented to us in the fifth, 
sixth and seventh chapters of the Gospel writ- 
ten by the Evangelist Matthew! With what 
comprehensive beatitudes does “the Sermon 
on the Mount” commence! Some applying 
more especially to the duties of man in this 
life, others to that life which is to come; but 
all ‘fraught with promises consolatory to the 
true followers of the Lord Jesus. How does 
He then proceed to correct and extend the 
precepts of the Mosaic Law, and to bring 
home to the conscience injunctions which, if 
faithfully carried out in practice, would change 
and beautify the whole character of civil so- 
ciety, producing pure morality, true devoted- 
ness and holiness of life, a resistance of the 
temptations of the devil, and an utter renun- 
ciation of that sin and wickedness to which 
the evil heart of man is continually prone. 

The teachings, the miracles, the discourses, 


addresses of our Lord presented to us in the 
Gospel of John. How much in a few words 
is conveyed in the unspeakably important 
though brief narratives of the miraculous con- 
ception, the birth, the sufferings, the death, 
the resurrection and ascension of our blessed 
Lord, as recorded in the early and latter 
chapters of these four books ! 

In using the term spiritual, I wish to be 
understood as speaking of that which is in 
contradistinction to what is merely sensual, 
connected with the appetites, the passions, and 
the desires of the carnal, unregenerate mind, 
and even with the mere intellectual man. It 
is not that the reason and understanding are 
not to be exercised. These powers were be- 
stowed by our gracious Creator, and are to 
be used in subservience to the guidance and 
government of the Holy Spirit. 

I enjoy the Book of Acts. It is truly a 
precious record of the early spread of Chris- 
tian truth and doctrine by the Apostles of 
our Lord. 

What brief declarations of heavenly wisdom 
—what beautiful, tender, yet solemn and 
awakening, descriptions of Christian redemp- 
tion—are presented to us in the Epistles of 
Peter, and of others of the Apostles! Often 
have I, to my instruction, dwelt upon the 
records of salvation and redemption to be 
found ia the letters to the Churches, written 
by the Apostle Paul. After the strictest sect 
of his religion, he had lived a Pharisee, de- 
spising in the days of our Lord upon earth the 
heavenly truths which He had offered to the 
unbelieving Jews. Paul had been a blas- 
phemer. After his miraculous conversion, to 
him was it more especially given of God to 
write and hand down to us those repeated and 
solemn, those full and comprehensive, declara- 
tions of the efficacy of the sufferings on the 
cross of our blessed Saviour when He offered 
himself a willing sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole human race. Meditate frequently, I 
entreat you, my dear friends, and that with 
reverent thansgiving and praise, upon this act 
of the Lord of the universe, who, in his per- 
fect wisdom, in his unutterable love and 
mercy, gave his only begotten Son to redeem 
us from all iniquity, and to present us fault- 
less before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy. 

Nor would I omit bearing a strong testi- 
mony how comprehensive and how excellent 
are the brief Epistles to the Seven Churches 
of Asia, presented to us in some of the early 
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chapters of the Book of Revelations. In that 
book are recorded mysteries which are yet to 
be unfolded and fulfilled in the counsels of 
love, as the Most High seeth meet. At the 
same time it contains promises of unspeakable 
joy and happiness, which have in all ages 

yielded consolation and strength to the true 
followers of the Lamb in enduring the tribu- 
lations and the conflicts of life, and in look- 
ing towards a peaceful immortality. 

Whilst I have been writing, the question 


} 
has come again and again before me,—How 
are these glorious truths of Holy Scripture to | 


be availingly received, and to be acted on? 
The simple answer is——By the help of the 
Spirit of God. 
valuable records, man has no power to apply 


them to the necessities of his soul, unaided by | 


this Almighty agency. He who created us, 
and has given us a revelation of his will and 
of his purposes, in the books of the Old and 
of the New Testament, offers to the children 
of men the enlightening influence of the Holy 
Spirit. In the infinite kindness of our gra. 


cious Heavenly Father, the rays of the Sun | 
of Righteousness shine upon the dark heart | 
of man; and that from the earliest dawn of | 


reason. As the evils of our nature are re- 


sisted, quietness and love take the place of 


trouble and sorrow, a calming influence is 


granted in which peace and tranquillity are 


enjoyed, and the truths of Holy Scripture are 
often found to be unspeakably precious to the 
soul. 


aahestalibidlipienne 
COMPLETENESS OF CHARACTER. 
HARTSHORNE, M. D. 


ON 
BY PROF H. 


Often persons of strong convictions, on 


matters of belief, trouble themselves because | 


they cannot understand how others, of quite 


heterodox opinions, exhibit much beauty of | 
But is there not such a thing as| 
The esthetics of char- | 


character. 
character as a fine art ? 


acter remain to be written, as a system ; but 


fragments thereupon have appeared from time | 
There | 


to time, even from remote antiquity. 
are those amongst philosophers who refer all 
our affections, desires 
tions and manifestations of the one principle, 
self-love. 
plain ; that it may originate much, far beyond 


the sphere of gross and palpable selfis shness, is | 


equally certain. 
that there is no evil except pain and fear, and 
that happiness is the one supreme good, en- 


joined, on that ground, the virtues of temper- | 


ance, justice and benevolence. No wonder, 

then, that the elegant poet Horace, as well as | 
the moderns, De La Rochefoucault, Fonte- 
nelle and Rousseau, found in his philosophy | 
much to admire. “ Know thyself,” taught 
Socrates; for in that knowledge is the key | 
not only to the best attainable happiness, but 


Though blessed with these i in- | 


and emotions to varia- | 


That this cannot explain all, is| 


Epicurus, who maintained | 


|also to uledam and duty. “ Love thyself,” 
said Epicurus ; and, by prudence, wisdom and 
| virtue, achieve the greatest happiness. Are 
not many, very many, of those who honestly 
bear the Christian name, standing, living, on 
|no higher platform? Is not this, and this 
only, conveyed by the often current phrase, 
“ self-respect,” as a motive ? 

Very handsome things have been attained, 
sometimes, under the domination of the world- 
ly code of “honor.” No trifle, surely, is it, 
for a man who loves the pleasures of this life, 
to risk it? under and for that name. Yet it is 
only because he “ feels a stain like a wound,” 
and cannot bear life under disgrace. “ No- 
blesse oblige,’—a fine phrase is that,—which 
has driven many men to do deeds having the 
flavor of patriotism, generosity, and self-sacri- 
| fice. It regards wholly the respect and valu- 
|ation of self in this world. But Kingsley is 
certainly right in his witty transposition of 
meaning in the word “ other-worldliness.” Is 
the far-looking self-seeking, Jess selfish, when 
| it stands alone as a motive? I think not; it 
is only more deliberate, less irrational. To 
do all that is done, for the sole purpose of 
reaching heaven, is as truly selfish as is the 
| pursuit of riches, or fame, or power ; but it is 
less unwise, at least in appearance. Even 
to laber, merely and solely for ourselves, to 
acquire for ourselves the qualities laid down 
in holy writ as fitting us for heaven, is onlya 
grade better than E upicureanism, under a more 
imposing name. It is still a form, a mode, 
of selfishness. “One thing thou yet lackest,” 
—though “all those things thou hast kept from 
thy youth up.’ 

‘But, turning from these comparisons for a 
moment, let us consider what wisdom and ca- 
| pacity do lie in this self-culture ;—this cher- 
ishing and self-elevation of character. Who 
does not know wel! the truth conveyed in the 


old line— 
‘*To learn the /urury of doing 








good ?”? 

The world is so ordered, and we are so made, 
that all noblest things are the happiest. 
| Fear not,” said the ancients; “the gods 
| always protect the brave.” 

| It was a sweet old fable of those two, 

Kros and Psyche; who, though parted oft, 


Love ever, and at last their joys renew, 
| Being, by Hope, through all ills borne aloft. 





| E’en thus, to Virtue, Happiness is plighted ; 

And, to each other only, both belong. 
| So Virtue, lonely ofttimes and benighted, 
| Through darkest hours will suffer and grow strong, 
Deaf to the revel-taunts of Pride and Wrong. 
| Wouldst thou win bl:ss? Then never seek thine own. 
| Coyest of all coquettes is Happiness, 

Pursued, though madly, for herself alone; 

But heaven is in her eyes, their hearts to bless, 
Who, in fall love unfeigned, are Virtue’s own. 


Short of this total devotion to Virtue, how- 
ever, in doing and being what other men ad- 
‘mire, and what we approve and gratulate 
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ourselves upon, there are luxuries, great and | 
refined ; almost enough so to tempt men to 
martyrdom. Was it not this that made Pére 
Lacordaire, the saintly Roman Catholic 
priest, exclaim, “I could wish that my body 
were nailed upon a cross?” Must not the} 
vestal have rejoiced in her virginity,—and | 
the wife Penelope in her long-tried constancy, | 
—as much at least as the mother of the noble | 
Gracchi did in her wealth of sons? There- | 
fore, we may conceive of men, and women, 
holding up to themselves an ideal of personal | 
character, high, pure and noble, and devoting 
themselves to it with an enthusiasm as intense | 
as that with which others pursue pleasure, | 
wealth, fame, or the prizes of ambition. Truly 
it is the grandest object of them all :—if it be| 
infirm, it is “the deast infirmity of a noble} 
mind.” 

Were one to try thus to place perfection or 
“completeness of character” as a goal for the 
mind’s conception, it may be hard, in view of 
its distance, to say or know just what or where 
it is. Not everywhere is it regarded, among 
men, as the same. Examples are familiar, 
showing what different standards prevail. 
Thus, Darius once asked the Greeks what 
sum of money would induce them to eat the 
dead bodies of their parents? ‘They replied | 
that nothing would bribe them to it. He} 





asked a barbarian tribe, with whom that was 
regarded as a duty, what would induce them 
to burn their dead? They shrank from this, | 
with equal horror and repulsion. | 

Still, in our prized civilization and world- 
wide intercourse, men do agree upon many 
things ; Christians, upon most of the elements 
of estimable character. The opposition be- | 
tween “the world’s” ideal and the New Tes 
tament standard of manhood and womanhood 
is not, essentially, so great as Dr. Paley would 
have made itout. “ Piété, Charité,” inscribed 
under the Empress’s portrait at the Louvre, 
in Paris, are true Christian virtues. “ Hon- | 
neur, Patrie,” named under the Emperor's, 
are so also, though far from comprising all | 
the Christian character. Were we all to beas | 
complete as our standards are, it would be well. 

What makes character? This must have 
much to do with its facts, and with its ac- 
countabilities. But it is a subtile, difficult 
question. No one answer will suffice. In- 


| great.” 


\ised Land. 
| found worthy to build a temple to his God. 


|is none good ;—perfect, no, not one. 


|though I give my body to be burned, 





heritance, organization, education, compan- 
ionship, and circumstances, all bear parts in | 
it. Conventionality, custom, fashion, whose 
authority is often more potent than that of| 
law or gospel, even among those who acknowl- 
edge both,—these are wonderfully capricious | 
and unequal in their prescriptions and in their | 
tolerations. By them it would seem to be de- | 
termined what serious vices may be over- | 
looked, what minor weaknesses tabooed, ane 
what personal failures ostracized. To them, 


| perfection. 


therefore, must be owing much of the incom- 
pleteness of character which prevails ; simply 
because men and women are not always 
courageous. It requires, sometimes, more 
moral courage to judge others justly, against 
a prevailing conventional code, than even to 
act ourselves, rightly, in defiance of public 
opinion. We dread so much being thought 
to have too low a standard, that we flee from 
the ghosts of our own mercies. 

But, over this problem we may ponder long 
without solving it. Where will we find com- 
pleteness of character? Is it in those around 
us? Wait till their lives are ended; for the 
golden bowl is not rounded and finished till 
the potter’s hand is ready to break,—and, in 
breaking, to transfigure it ;—nor is the pitcher 
filled full at the fountain till the silver cord 
is loosed that lets it fall, and he who had 
thirsted is made to drink of the pure water of 
life forever. Believing in the possibi/ity of 


| human sinlessness, we also believe in its very 


great difficulty and rarity ; and, moreover, if 
it should exist near us, our imperfect faculties 
might not appreciate it; especially before (as 
Whittier wrote of Joseph Sturge) 
‘*Death has moulded to a calm completeness 
The statue of his life.’ 

Do we find completeness of human character 
in history? Remember only some of the 
“follies of the wise and weakness of the 
Moses, forbidden, for his error of im- 
patience and presumption, to enter the Prom- 
David, most favored, and yet not 


Solomon, with all his wisdom, falling a splen- 
did victim to abounding luxury. Peter, with 
his most treacherous denial. Even Paul, 
groaning under the thorn in his flesh. Luther, 
escaped from Papal dogmatism, himself at 
times a violent dogmatist. Calvin, a perse- 
eutor. Where shall we stop? Truly there 
Hard 
must it be, surely, to find perfection under so 
lofty and pure a standard as the Christian ;— 


|as Paul, for example, set it forth. “ Though 


and 
and 
have not charity, 1 am nothing.” We under- 
stand by this charity the perfection of Chris- 


I bestow all my goods upon the poor, 


| tian, Godlike love. 


There is, then, after all, but one channel 
into which our thougbts, upon this theme, 
must inevitably come to flow. We long for 
Not the fairest beauty of face or 


|form, though conceived in the imagination 


and caught by the hand of a Raphael, will 
content us. Not the strength of Hercules, 
nor the majesty of presence of the Olympian 
Jove. We must have spiritual beauty,—that 
is all glorious within. Said even Byron,— 
‘*O that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister.’ 
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Is there such beauty, then? Is it a vain 
cry that comes up from every land and from 
all the ages,—and most clearly and loudly 
always from the truest and the most refined, 
—“ Give us something that is perfect,—with- 
out fault—divine?” No; it has been once 
given ;—and it lives for us forever. Christ 
is that perfection. In Him the mind dis. | 
covers the ideal of its purest imagination ;| 
the heart an object of endless adoration | 
and love. We may be satisfied, even in| 
this world, when we awake and behold His | 
likeness. Nor is this all. His perfection 
is ever redundant and all-sufficient. Away | 
with all false ideals; away also, in His sight, | 
with all devious and self supported pursuits | 
after the true. No more, in any narrow| 
sense, of mere self-culture. Instead, se//-| 
abnegation. We say with George Herbert’s 


‘* Lord, mend, or rather make us ; one creation 
Will not suffiee our turn; | 
Except thou make us daily, we shall spurn 

Our own salvation.’’ 


hymn: | 


| 
Only looking, with daily, all-embracing, | 
prayerful scrutiny, into our motives, trains 
of thought, habits and actions,—that “ every 
thought may be brought under subjection to | 
the obedience of Christ:” so that He, at last, | 
may become alone complete in us,—as we are, | 
even now, or may be, if we will, by hope and 
through faith, “complete in Him.” 


| 


seiitiliameaisi 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 

The oldest canals of which we have any | 
record were those of Egypt. The mode of ag- 
riculture, by irrigation, no doubt first sug-| 
gested the leading of the Nile waters away | 
from the basin of that famous river. We 
have really little authentic knowledge of the | 
occupations of the Egyptian thousands, though 
research, comparison and reasonable inference 
are supplying the gaps in knowledge caused 
by the neglect of historians to describe the | 
lives of the common people. Among recent | 
discoveries it is ascertained that the famous | 
papyrus must have been a cultivated plant, | 
and not a spontaneous growth of the Nile} 
banks. And it must have grown in pools or | 
trenches of stagnant water, since the Nile cur- | 
rent would not have permitted its vegetation. | 
This discovery, or inference, if correct, ac- | 
counts for the disappearance of the plant | 
which gave the name to paper, one of the 
prime necessaries of life, now furnished in| 
quantities of which the Pharaohs never| 
dreamed. 

The early Egyptians were not a maritime 
people, and had, indeed, a horror of the sea, 
and an indisposition to seek foreign alliances 
and connections. But canals for irrigation 
were utilized as the routes of, domestic inter- | 
course ; and they served the additional use of' 
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|impeding the march of foreign armies across 
|the country. It is common to speak of the 
|present Suez canal as a restoration of the 
‘canal of Sesostris. But research places the 
|old Suez canal at a date centuries later—say 
| five to six hundred years before the Christian 


/era. The project seems to have been enter- 


tained, but abandoned, for fear that the canal 
would open a highway for the ships of foreign 
“barbarians.” It was not fully completed— 
to whatever stage of completion it may have 
reached—until the time of the Ptolemies. 
They, themselves foreigners, had none of the 
native fear of foreign incursions, but invited 
commerce with the world. Another “lion in 
the way” was the fear that the waters of the 
Red Sea, once let in, would drown the coun- 
try. And this delusion has been perpetuated 
by writers, who, taking the impression for a 
fact, have imagined that the canal was in 
places literally built—being formed by em- 
bankments raised on either side of the bed of 
the waters. And this mode of construction 
was supposed to have accounted for so com- 
plete a disappearance of the old canal, that 
its very existence has been disputed. But 
the shifting sands of the desert, which have 
buried Egyptian pyramids and other struc- 
tures, were quite sufficient to have obliter- 
ated the traces of a ditch. 

The old canal did not connect the two seas, 
but the Nile with the Red Sea. It was not 
the work of the nations outside to make a 
route through Egypt, but a channel of do- 
mestic travel. Its western terminus was at 
Babaste on the Nile. And in all probability, 
the beginning of the work was in a canal 
from the Nile eastward to such a distance, 
for irrigation and transportation, that the 
after-idea occurred of constructing another 
“anal from the Red Sea westward to meet it. 
And it is by no means certain that the two 
branches were connected. There was proba- 
bly some land carriage in the middle of the 
route. It is worthy of notice that there was, 
at the time of the commencement of the pres- 
ent canal, a fresh water canal from the Nile, 
running eastward. This the French engineers 
have continued to a station on their works 
called Ismaila. It runs nearly at right angles 
with the Suez Canal, and by the erection of 
water works is made to distribute the water 
which, before the extension of this canal, it 
required three thousand camels and donkeys 
to transport for the sustenance of the laborers. 
An immense force is employed in the various 


| departments of the present undertaking, which 


was commenced about ten years since. We 
do not hear of any extraordinary niortality 
among the laborers under the present con- 
tractors, but it is said that Necho, one of the 
Egyptian kings, “expended nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand mea in the work of 
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excavating the original canal.” All the 
wonderful appliances of modern art and 
science are employed in this triumph of 
modern skill, an enterprise more remark- 
able than all the pyramids. One of the most 
simple, and at the same time most serviceable, 
is a steam dredging machine, which combines 
the office also of a steam gun. Our readers 
have noticed the work of dredging machines 
in the Delaware and Schuylkill. Let them 
imagine the earth, when brought from the 
bottom, instead of being “ dumped, ” driven 
by steam through a long tube, any distance 
desired, within two hundred feet, and they 
will understand how the canal is protected. 
A ridge is thus formed on each side of the 
canal, compact and firm, and in some places | — 
full fifty feet high. And thus the work is 
sheltered both from the constant need of re- 
pairs caused by drifting sand, and from the 
obliteration which has followed the work 
which cost the lives of thesold Egyptian 
thousands. We need not say that no place 
has been found where the surface of the 
ground will serve for the bottom of the canal. 

The route of the present Suez Canal was 
surveyed in 1846, by a commission composed 
of Robert Stevenson, on the part of Engiand, 
M. Talabet on the part of France, and Signor 
Nezretti on the part of Austria, Nothing 
further than the survey was attempted. Eight 
years later, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps inter- 
ested Mohammed Said in the enterprise. In 
1858 the present company was formed, and 
the completion of their work is expected in 
October next. The canal is a hundred miles 
long, has an average depth of twenty-four 
feet, is three hundred feet wide at the top, and 
about half as wide at the bottom. In its route 
it connects four natural lakes, and a channel 
through each has to be deepened. At Port 
Said, on the Mediterranean, and at Suez, on 
the Red Sea, immense docks have been formed 
by the running out of jetties or piers. Every 
mechanical appliance suitable has been em- 
ployed, and not a few have been originated. 
M. Lesseps and his colaborers have left their 
impress on the famous land, “ shadowing with 
wings” to more purpose than all the Phara- 
ohs, and Hermes Trismegistus besides. 

Mr. E. Hepple Hall has travelled over the 
route, and interests himself in making its par- 
ticulars known to the American public. Ap- 
pleton’s Journai of July 31 contains an ar- 
ticle from his pen, with engraved illustrations. 
We observe that it is proposed in New York 
to form a company, of which Mr. Hall will 
be a member, to charter a steamer to make 
the voyage from New York, visiting Great 
Britain and Ireland, thence up the Mediter- 
ranean, reaching the Suez Canal at the time 
of the formal opening. Through the canal, 
down the Red Sea, across the Indian and 





Pacifié Oceans, and home via San Francisco 
and the Pacific Railroad, is the route indi- 
cated. Cleopatra could offer to Antony no 
such treat as this, though she dissolved pearls 
by the pint. A company has been organized 
in New York, under a charter from the Legis- 
lature of that State, to establish a line of 
steamers between Norfolk and the Mediter- 
ranean ports, the end of the voyage being 
Port Said. Another line is proposed to con- 
nect Suez with the Pacific steamers at Hong 
Kong, China. Other similar lines, either by 
corporate or individual enterprise, will also 
— be undertaken.— Public Ledger. 
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“0 Ux NBECOMING Vacation r.”—Ata eu: 
terly Meeting held very recently within the 
limits of Phila. Yearly Meeting, an exception 
was made in the answer to the first Query, 
owing to an individaal who omitted the cus- 
tomary token of unity and of reverence to 
the Supreme Being in time of prayer. It is 
not as a compliment to any Friend publicly 
engaged to address the throne of Grace on 
behalf of the people, that the congregation 
rise and uncover the head, but as a token of 
adoration to the Divine Majesty thus ad- 
dressed. But to withhold this mark of re- 
spect on account of any dislike or prejudice 
towards the person vocally engaged, is a sor- 
rowful yielding to feelings which are not 
fruits of the Spirit. The Apostle Paul de- 
clares that “Charity,” (by which word he 
means LOVE, in its fullest significance, both 
to God and man), “ doth not behave itself un- 
seemly,” and we are elsewhere told that 
“God is not the author of confusion.” The 
Church has long placed its mark of disap- 
proval upon anything that shall thus obstruct 
pure worship, and the semi-annual answering 
of the Query whether “ unbecoming behaviour” 
is avoided in religious meetings, induces an 
honest investigation in every congregation, 
and should arrest every tendency to violate 
the beautiful order inculeated by “ the peace- 
able Spirit and wisdom of Jesus,” 

The Yearly Meeting for “East Jersey, 
West Jersey and Pennsylvania,” held at 
Burlington in Seventh month, 1704, sent 
down to its subordinate meetings the following 
clause of discipline, which, having never been 
repealed, remains in force : 
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‘‘Concerning any ministering Friends, not dis- 
owned by Friends as such, wee advise that our 
ancient testimony be strictly kept to againat any 
who shall take upon him publickly to oppose any 
such Friend in his preaching or exhortation, or.to 
keep on his hatt, or to shew any other publick dis- 
like against him in time of prayer, &c. And if 
any so do, that they speedily be dealt with as 
disorderly persons, and testifyed against, unless 
they as publickly condemn the same.”’ 


A minute of Phila. Yearly Meeting in 1719, 
incorporated in the present printed Discipline, 
embodies the same rule in different words, 
prefacing it with the appropriate sentiment,— 

‘‘As the occasion of our religious meetings is 
solemn, a care should ever be maintained to guard 
against anything that would tend to disorder or 
confusion therein.”’ 

A similar admonition is contained in the 
Discipline of other Yearly Meetings: that of 
New York says: 


“None are to oppose in a religious meeting a 


Friend when publicly speaking, whether he be an | 


acknowledged Minister or not, whilst in unity as a 


member; nor, in time of prayer, keep on the hat, | 


nor show any marked disapprobation.”’ 

An may doubt the proper 
qualification of a person who engages in vocal 
prayer. 


individual 


body’s sake, which is the Church, and for- 
bear any restive or unseemly deportment 
which would disturb the devotions of others 
whose hearts may be really lifted in prayer, 
and rather keep under an awful sense of the 
greatness and holiness of the One to whom 
supplication is made. At such a time 
let the mind be emptied of self, and a 
desire cherished that He who is the Head 
may order the assemblies of the people 
according to the counsel of His will, and 
that forward spirits may be restrained and 
reclaimed. In pity and tenderness an 
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“and submit yourselves, for they watch for 
| your souls as they that must give an account.” 
| And Peter emphatically exhorts: “ Yea, all 
of you be subject one to another, and be 
clothed with humility : for God resisteth the 
|proud and giveth grace unto the humble. 

Humble yourselves, therefore, under the 

mighty power of God .. . casting all your 

‘are upon Him, for He careth for you.” 


+0. - —_ 


Tae “YEARLY Meerincs or Onto AND 
| Towa simultaneously opened on the 6th inst. 
Our dear friends Henry Binns and William 
| Robinson, of England, who arrived in New 

York on the 24th ult., after a short tarriance 
|in this city, proceeded to Oskaloosa, in Lowa. 
|Our dear friends, Amos and Edith Griffith, 
|have returned in safety from their foreign 
‘mission in time to be at their own Yearly 
|Meeting. Trusting that both these annual 
assemblies, and those which are soon to fol- 
low them, may be held in the life, power and 
| spirituality of the Gospel of Christ, and tend 
to the cementing of our fellow-professors 
as one united and harmonious people, we 
hope to be able to present our readers with a 
report of their proceedings. 

An humble trust in the continued gracious 
presence and presidency of the Head of the 
| Church in these gatherings of the people for 
the transaction of His work, is warranted by 





the experience of past years, when those who 
| assembled in discouragement and fears, proved 
| Him to be strength in weakness and a present 
| help. And such help and strength we may 
|humbly, yet confidently, look for, if a practi- 


| eal faith be observed in the great doctrine so 


occasion may be sought to express the un-| precious to our religious Society, the influence 
. - 7 . } . ’ . . . > . ‘ . 

easiness to the one who has caused it, or to| of that Holy Spirit which our risen Saviour 

mention it to the elders, and leave the} has given unto men. 


That Church will pros- 
concern to the consideration and action of| per in the Truth whose members dwell under 
those appointed to watch over the ministry. | this anointing, and all of whose expectation 

In the well-ordering of Society at large, | is from this Source. The language will apply 
religious as well as civil, it is essential that | to the Church and to the individual member: 
the individual should yield to the community |“ To be spiritually minded is life.” May 
a portion of his private right of action. In| such be the engagement and the experience of 
civil society it is not allowable for a person | Friendseverywhere. We look with intensity 
to take the lawinto his own hands. This,| of interest toward the several approaching 
which is popularly called Lynch law, leads to | Yearly Meetings, at which many thousands of 
evil, and is subversive of the general weal. | our members are expected to convene; fer- 
Nor is it less so in religious matters. “Obey | vently craving that they may be so gathered 
them that have the rule over you,” said Paul, !in the dear Redeemer’s Name that His Pres- 
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ence in their midst, by His Spirit, may be a 
blessed certainty. Thus shall the promise be 
realized : “ All thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of 
thy children.” 


DroutH AND F.Loop.—In the department 
of Correspondence will be found an affectiug 
statement, by E. Payson Hall, of the destitu- 
tion caused in some parts of the South, by 
the failure of the corn crop, through drouth, 
and the great flood, by which 
“about 12 by 27 miles” was devastated, at 
least one-third of the people of Rowan and 
Iredell counties being included among the 
sufferers—the injury by drouth being much 
more extensive, as indicated in the last No. of 
the Review. E. P. H. graphically depicts the 
blank dismay and almost despair of the freed- 
men. The claim upon a sympathy that shall 
be substantially evinced is clear and strong. 
We are permitted to state that contributions 
for the relief of the sufferers may be sent to 
Mary Ann Loyd, 1309 Filbert St., Phila- 
delphia, or to Alice Lewis, 109 N. Tenth St. 


‘iti 
THE Workman THAT Neapers NOT TO 


BE ASHAMED.—Correspondents from various 
quarters express a warm approval of this in- 
structive essay 


an area of 


, which occupied some recent 
numbers of the Review. Others wish to be 
informed respecting the author. As we can- 
not reply personally to these several corre- 
spondents, we take this means of informing 
them that we know nothing about him,—not 
even his denominational belonging ; but con- 
sidering his treatise to be edifying, we advise 


those who have read it once to re-peruse it. 
Never mind who wrote it—ponder its truths 








MARRIED. 
On the 4th of Third month, 1869, at Friends’ 


Meeting-house, Damascus, Ohio, Roszar T. Crew, | 





of Short Creek, Ohio, to Anna E. Hore, of Damas- 
cus, Ohio. 


———~<08——__ 


DIED. 

KELLY.—Of pulmonary consumption, on the 
25th of Eighth mo., 1869, David C., son of Samuel | 
and Mary Kelly, of. Bloomingdale, Ind., in the 26th 
year of his age. He declared himself ‘ready to de- 
part, and his prospect was bright and glorious. 

MICHENER.—On the 6th of Seventh month, 1869, 
after a lingering illness, Susannah P., wife of John 
Michener, and daughter of William and Catharine 
Pearson, aged nearly 52 years; a member of New 
Sharon Monthly Meeting. Her friends have the 


comforting trust that she was fully prepared for the 
change. 





HORNER.—On the 25th of Fifth month, 1869, 
near Thorntown, Indiana, Joseph Horner, a meni- 
ber of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting. This dear 
Friend moved from Warren Co., Ohio, to his late 
abode, when the country was quite new and society 
rude. He endured the hardships of the country, 
and settled a large family. He was upright and ex- 
emplary in all his dealings and intercourse with 
men. Later years found him concerned for himself 
and others, and though naturally of a modest and 
upassuming character, yet he often was constrained 
to speak a word in the name of Jesus. He experi- 
enced his last days to be his best days, ard that he 
had his day’s work done. As a shock fully ripe 
he was gathered into the heavenly garner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








From letters of Edward Payson Hall. 
Salisbury, Rowan County, N. C., 6th mo, 
16th, 1869.—* The most tremendous freshet 
that has passed over this country since the 
memorable flood of 1850, and in height equal 
to, while in extent of damage far surpassing 
that, is now bearing away indiscriminately 
the ripened wheat, the growing corn, and 
countless panels of fences, all along our 
numerous and sturdy water-courses. With 
blank dismay the freedman beholds his corn 
engulfed in wide waves, knowing alas! too 
well, that no more fence-rails or corn will be 
brought there till next spring. How many, 
very many sad souls this morning contem- 


| plate the ruin, would not be easy to estimate. 


It is to most of them as if they had not even 
planted or sowed, but had sat idle in their 
“aubins for a whole twelvemonth. This is be- 
yond dispute the direst calamity which has 
befallen our population since the war. No 
room is now left for doubt that more desti- 
tution and want will prevail next winter than 
ever before. And if such misfortunes did not 
fall more especially upon a class already un- 
able to cope with their disadvantages, our re- 
grets would be fewer and less prolonged. 
“7th mo. 24th.—The flood carried away no 
dwellings; but it will hereafter render home- 


.| less many poor creatures whose employers 


otherwise might have permitted them to stay 
had they succeeded in making a crop. The 


| credit of the freedmen is already so much in- 
jured by the ruin of the corn (which was his 


security for pay,) that the destitution is in- 
creasing rapidly. He cannot buy corn on 
credit now, as he could before. His horses are 
dying with hard fare, and sometimes entire 
starvation. His children are sick with the 
summer diseases incident to the climate, and 
the doctor is slow to ride for him when corn 
is washed away and drought prevails. He 
cannot work as he did—his heart sinks with- 
in him; and, worse than all, it is so hard to 
rouse him out of this lethargy of despair. 
But the ultimate and dreadful effect of the 
flood will be felt in the fall and winter. I 
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find the ery of want increasing all around | through an interpreter. The presence of “the 
me. Great Spirit” was realized to bless. On 
“ 8th mo, 16th.—1t has not rained to wet the! Second-day morning we called a council of 
ground since the 15th of 6th month, the date| the chiefs. Our Friends laid before them 
of the flood. We are literally burning up.| our object in coming among them. 
The corn-fields, already so much injured that J. D. Mies. 
the yield must, even in the event of rain, be = 
sadly diminished, seem destined to be parched | 
and dried up entirely. 
“] know families of freedmen who, dider'| 
the present aspect of things, seem to have no| A total eclipse of the sun is so rare an 
more chance for bread than if they were in| event for any given portion of the earth, and 
the midst of a wide and actual desert. To be|a phenemenon of so impressive a character, 
more definite, I will describe the case of my | that whenever it occurs in any civilized coun- 
own renters, who are very fair specimens of| try, the path of the central shadow is thronged 
the condition of the greater part of the freed- |with thousands of eager observers. They 
men in this and adjoining counties at the|come from the ranks of scholars, from the 
present time. They had a fine growth of corn | lovers of nature’s finer features, and from all 
on twenty acres of creek-bottom previous to|the more intelligent classes of society. Cu- 
the flood ; this was sweptaway. They replanted | riosity and love of the wonderful often prompt 
three several times, and have utterly failed to | them to travel hundreds of miles, to see what 
get a stand on all that twenty acres with all|few persons are ever permitted to witness 
their labor of rebuilding fences and planting| more than once in a lifetime, and the great 


——--  --,0ee- 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE TOTAL ECLIPSE, 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


over and again. I have no idea that unless| majority of the human race—perhaps ninety- 


rain comes soon, a single bushel of corn will 
be made. The young corn withered away on 
the hot sand, on which no drop of rain lately 
fell.” In describing the dry uplands, E. P. 
Hall states : “ They were scorched by the sun 
until not only the corn, the potatoes, the gar- 
den vegetables, grass and weeds died, but 
great hardy trees in the woods were struck 
dead one after another; in some places form- 
ing an autumn landscape in the midst -of 
summer—and that without frost.” 


“ Blank dismay is now the habitual expres- | 


sion of these poor renters’ faces; though they 
toil on at anything they can do, without stop- 
ping to grumble or complain.” After speak- 
ing of assisting them, E. P. Hall says:“‘ Now 
if | were to send them away to-morrow, they 
could not get another place in the country ; 
and were my resources to fail, they would in- 
evitably starve. Cheated out of everything 
they made in 1865, 1866 and 1867, they came 
to me in 1868 destitute of clothing and pro- 
visions. A great part of their time last year 
was occupied in building, clearing and fixing 
to live; their crop was consequently small. 


ww . . . . 
This spring they were making fine progress | 


toward independence when the flood came, 
succeeded by this terrible drought.” 

A letter from E. P. Hall, dated 8th mo. 
21st, says: “The drought continues fierce, 
unabated, alarming. There will be no ex- 
tenuating the ery of the poor now.” 


Kickapoo Agency, 8th mo. 23d.—We had 
the very acceptable company of Thomas 
Wistar and Enoch Hoag last First-day. 
They attended an Indian meeting which was 
conducted with much gravity. Our friend 
T. Wistar spoke very feelingly to them 


nine hundredths—can never see. 

The 7th of last month was a day that 
will live in the memory of this yeneration, 
|of that portion of it at least which inhabits a 
| belt of our country 140 miles in width, em- 
| bracing the great bulk of Iowa, and extending 
| from thence to the Atlantic coast; including 
large portions of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
jand the Carolinas. Over this broad belt of 
jour thickly-peopled land swept the dark 
shadow of the moon in its rapid flight of 
forty-four miles in a single minute of time. 
| The duration of total darkness, during which 
the body of the sun was covered, was very 
brief, in no place amounting to quite three 
and one-half minutes, and varying from that 
to a littie over two minutes, along the central 
line of the eclipse. 

Yet that brief period has given to thou- 
sands upon thousands of all classes of our 
population, from the highest to the lowest, a 
new experience of life, a new demonstration 
of the mysterious powers that lie locked up in 
| nature's inscrutable arcana. It has left upon 
their minds impressions which, like the touch 
of Destiny in the old mythologies, can never 
be erased. It has touched them with emo- 
tions and feelings unknown before, and has 
opened up to them new fields of beauty and 
| sublimity in nature’s wonderful economy. 

Partaking as I did of a full share of the 
curiosity that prompted so many of the 
lovers of nature to leave their homes and 
| witness the great phenomenon, I joined the 
|countless throng that poured from all our 
northern and eastern lands, and hasted to 
| throw themselves on the destined path of the 
| dark shadow, as the eventful day approached 
| s0 long foretold in the prophetic annals of 





| 
| 
| 
} 
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science. They declared that at a definite 
moment of that day, fixed with all the pre- 
cision of mathematies, with all the certainty of 
an event already past, the moon should ap- 
pear asa dark spot on the western edge of 
the sun, and, creeping slowly and gradually 
over its disk, should at a certain moment 
totally hide it from view, blotting it out from 
the heavens, and involving the whole visible 
face of nature in the shadow of a night that 
knew no parallel in the memory of any living 
observer :—a transient night, not of black- 
ness and darkness, not for the repose of the 
weary or the reviving of exhausted nature, 
but a night of more than usual gloom, of 
fearful and awful obscurity, of sombre shad- 
ows, and of ill-defined and ‘aimless terror :— 
to be quickly succeeded by the dawn of 
another transient day that should chase away 
the fancies and fears which that mysterious 
night had engendered, and restore to the 
landscape once more the full glory and 
beauty of that blessed light, for so brief a 
space withdrawn. 

I have seen large eclipses before. I have 
seen the light of day fade and wane, as the 
blank body of the moon crept like a dark 
curtain over the sun, and let fall its ominous 
shadow, like the sadness of melancholy, over 
the fair face of nature. I have seen the land- 
scape draped in the sombre hues of mourning 


as this wonderful veil fell on mountain and 


valley, on city and plain, but I can now de- 
clare that the general countenance of even a 
very large eclipse bears no more comparison 
to the night of the total shadow than does 
the twilight gloom of our quiet parlors to the 
darkness and terror of an approaching thun- 
der-storm. 

Having long cherished an intense desire 
to see the grandeur of a total eclipse, I could 
no more have 
on that memorable day than I could to have 
lounged away the holy hour in that glorious 
evening when, a few short months ago, the 
Aurora was flashing from pole to pole, throw- 
ing up streamers that flew to the very zenith, 


to be there interwoven in a crown of surpass- | 


ing glory ;—flinging out its banners of crim- 
son and purple, and anon of snowy fleecy white, 
that went floating away as the magnetic powers 
directed ; and surging up its waves of ethereal 
light, that flashed and foamed to the upper 
heavens, and were lost in the deep expanse 
of night’s unfathomable sky, like the waves on 


the ocean of human life, that roll in ceaseless | 


succession and break in silence and gloom on 
the viewless shores of eternity:—no more 
than 1 could have lolled on my couch during | 





consented to remain at home| 


tions. 
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fireWorks for our pleasure and_ instrue- 
tion, glowing with celestial beauty and ra. 
diant with unbounded glory. No: it seemed 
that the very necessities of my nature im- 
pelled me to that narrow strip of earth 
doomed to be swept, as science told me, by 
that dark cone of the Shadow of Death, that 
ever swings through space, blank, terrible 
and chill, behind the pale-faced moon. 

When the sun goes out in dim eclipse, 

‘*and, from behind the moon, 

Disastrous twilight sheds on half the nations,” 

if it really, as the poet says 

“ with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ;”’ 

well may the common mind be pardoned for 
indulging in the deep emotions which those 
great events inspire, and that, too, without 
adopting the courtly dogma, that the mon- 
arch’s mind is of necessity the finest or the 
strongest of its class. 

In company with an intimate friend, I went 
to Louisville for the purpose of choosing a 
favorable place for viewing the eclipse, as 
near as circumstances would permit to the 
centre of the line of total darkness. After 
looking over several different localities, and 
balancing their advantages and defects, we 
selected a hill which overlooks the cities of 
New Albany, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., to- 
gether with a large expanse of the valley of 
the Ohio river. A range of lofty hills shoots 
out from the river a few miles below the 
former city, and stretches far away to the 
north, bordering a beautiful plain that ex- 
pands into a wide horizon almost at the limit 
of vision. Two spurs spring out from the 
parent range, and, projecting far into the 
plain, terminate in rather abrupt promon- 
tories perhaps two miles from New Albany. 

On one of these high points a committee of 
a scientific society of the latter place had 
chosen their position. They cordially invited 
us to join them, and share the advantage of 
their instruments, and assist in their observa- 
A promiscuous crowd, however, was 
githering around the enclosure, the company 
itself was large, and we preferred a lonely 
and retired place, where we could enjoy the 
sclemnity of the hour, and observe the ap- 
proach and progress of the eclipse without 
restraint, and be at liberty to note every fea- 
ture that arrested our attention, untrammelled 
by any obligation to confine our notice to 
certain features. We accordingly retired to 
the corresponding point of the other hill, and 
found a situation that far exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Indeed we came to the comfort- 
able conclusion that no better could be 


that other night, even more impressive, when | found. 


the meteors were flashing athwart the heavens, 
like sparkling fi 


thickly strewn by the hand of God —His' 


From our lofty position the two cities lay 


ragments of brighter creations | |in full view to the east, respectively two and 


five miles distant, divided by the sparkling 
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waters of the Ohio as they rolled and tambled | 
over the rapids which here drive navigation | 
into the canal; the range of hills w hich bor- | 
dered our view to the “west became a lofty 
wall fringed with green curtains, and was 
lost in the northwestern horizon, and the wide 
lain lay between it and the river, where the 
nand of cultivation had strewn the choicest | 
gems of the artist’s skill,—beautiful homes in- 
terwoven with gardens andorc shards, and fields 
of grain ripe for the harvest, or already cut 
and waiting to be garnered. Our horizon, 
from the west to the east, thus embraced a 
circuit of perhaps fifty miles, and within that 
space we commanded a view that combined | 
in a peculiar manner the beauties of art and 
of nature, of city and of country, the rugged 





features of an upland region and the softened 
tone of the cultured plain. 

Our chief object was to get a position 
where we could see the approach of the dark 
shadow as tle moment of total darkness ar- 
rived, and its retreat when the first gleam of 
daylight peeped from behind the moon. This 
has been described as most impressively sub- 
lime,—as the chief feature in the grandeur of 
a total eclipse; and, like every other thing 
really great in itself, has been exaggerated 
by the “buoyant fancy and swelling language 
of those who have witnessed whereof they 
speak. When seen from lofty points com- 
manding extensive eastern and western views, 
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they ran away from the train, very like the 
almost-homely fox. But when I asked my 
fellow-travellers if I might hope to see the 
expected objects of terror, they only laughed 
at my ignorance, and teld me how one might 
live for years in India without ever seeing 
anything of the kind. They said that they 
had, in fact, seen more of them in England 
by visiting the various zoological gardens. 

After a long residence in all parts of North 
India as a missionary, I found this to be quite 
true. Once or twice, when out in tents, I 
have heard the distant cry of the wolf; I can- 
not remember ever to have seen one; and as 
for the other animals, I only heard of them 
from gentlemen who had gone up to a par- 
ticular district, the Terai, or hill jungle, near 
the Himalaya, where, after some search, they 
had succeeded in disturbing and shooting a 
tiger or a bear. These two wild animals are 
well known by the natives; but I have sel- 
dom met any native who had ever heard of 
such a thing as a lion. 

In the same way, when I have told them of 
the very large serpents whose stuffed skins I 
had seen in museums at home, the majority 
could hardly believe that such things existed 
in any part of the world, much less in India, 
while a few had heard of them under the Per- 
sian name of “ dragon.” 

It is well, then, that people in England 
should know what their friends in North 


it is said to appear like a general wreck of | India are exposed to. In addition to the 


nature, those portions of the landscape suc- 
cessively involved in its sombre pall seeming 
to be falling away into chaos, and breaking 
down as the shadow rushes forward, as if 
“the besom of destruction” were indeed 
sweeping over the earth ; and when the shad- 
ow strikes the observer, it is as if the ehill of 
annihilation had instantly « arrested the course 
of his emotions, and he stands in blank and 
speechless terror. 
(To be concluded.) 


+ —9en - 


WHAT I SAW OF INDIAN ZOOLOGY. 


I read with interest, in the “ Leisure 
Hour” of last year, a series of papers on the 
Familiar Natural History of India. Being 
written by a naturalist, these papers contain 
much useful and curious information. It oc- 
curs to me, however, that some readers would 
like to hear the experience, not of a scientific 
observer, but of an ordinary resident. 

I went out to India with the idea that it 
was the land of wild beasts. I well remem- 
ber, when travelling up to Raneegunj from 
Caleutta by the railway, which at that time 
went no farther, how I kept looking out of 
the carriage window, expecting to see at least 
a few wolves, if not a tiger or boa-constrictor. 
As the day was cloudy, ‘I think I did succeed 
in discovering one or two jackals, looking, as 


fearful heat and the dazzling glare of the 
burning sun, they have annoyances much 
more diminutive but not less real than the 
tiger or the boa-constrictor. 

First, there is the scorpion, whose sting, as 
bad, perhaps, as that of ten hornets, is fol- 
lowed by the most agonizing pain for about 
twenty-four hours, and which sometimes causes 
the injured part to mortify if not properly 
treated. These repulsive-looking insects,come 
into our houses chiefly during the rains, and 
nestle themselves under the rugs and mats, 
and run over our bath-rooms in a manner 
which makes it quite dangerous to move 
about. As for walking in stocking-feet in 
our bedrooms, we dare not think of it. 
Some of them take it into their heads to 
climb up on our doors, from which, when 
suddenly shut or opened, they sometimes fall 
off. I remember once a horrid creature fell 
in this way on my neck. The effort to keep 
my hand from rising to brush it off was most 
painful, The itching sensation and the dread 
of animmediate sting made my blood run cold. 
However, I fortunately had presence of mind 
enough to leave it alone till I had beckoned 
to a servant, who most cleverly, with one 
quick sweep of the hand, knocked it on to 
the ground, and then stamped it with his shoe. 

Another scorpion found its way into the in- 
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side of my wife’s soft sponge, leaving nothing | 
but its sting exposed. During her short stay in 
India she had not happene xd to see one of these | 
dreaded insects. What, then, was my hor- 
ror when, coming into our room, I found her, 
after was shing her face with the sponge, feel- 
ing at somet thing which she described to me| 
as “so hard and so sharp.” I went over to| 
look, and there was her finger en the very 
sting itself, which just then began slowly to 
move, for the creature was quite alive. But, 
as the native servants said, God gave her| 
power over the scorpion that it could not 
hurt her. I took the sponge, saying it was) 
some nasty insect, and, going outside the 
house, shook out the deadly, creeping thing, 
and killed it with a stick. It was about two 
inches long. Two hours after I told my wife 
what an escape she had had, and to this day 
we keep the sponge as a token of God’s good- 
ness to us on that occasion. 

The scorpions are numerous in our gar- 
dens, and it is most wonderful how the poor 
native gardeners escape. They are constantly 
thrusting their hands into rat-holes and other 
places where such things are lying concealed. 
One day my native groom stooped down to 
fill up a hole in the earth which I had ob- 
served, and directed his attention to. He in- 
stantly started up with a bitter ery. He had 
been stung by a large black scorpion ; while 
the gardener, who was near, told me that for 


thirty years he had been constantly putting 
his hand into such holes, and had never once 
been stung. 

But this reminds me, as I walk about our 
pretty fruit-garden, I hear a little bird making 





an unnatural, gurg rling noise. Looking round, 
I see it fluttering about three feet over the 
ground, and in astate of great excitement. I 
know at once by the well-known sound, that 
it is being fascinated by a snake. Calling 
aloud (“ Koi-hai,” or “Qui-hye”) for my 
dark awe and ever-watchful servants, I 
run with my stick, and with one blow just on 
the neck, disable a serpent about seven feet 
long. It is of the largest kind I have ever 
seen in their natural state. These are not 
poisonous ; they sometimes, however, give a 
very severe blow with their tail. The dan- 
gerous kind are much smaller, from six inches 
to three feet long, and are not so common as 
the larger kind. These reptiles also at times 
come uninvited into our houses. 

One morning, after a night of heavy rain, 
I was walking up and down one of my rooms 
reading an important letter, and, wishing for 
more light, I turned suddenly to open a Ve- 
netian door, outside which some natives were 
sitting. The shock brought down a little 
snake about a foot and a half long, and very 
poisonous, which must have been on the top 
of the door. It fell on my arm, and gliding 
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round to my hand, felt so cold that I dashed 
it off to the ground with great force. The 
natives outside shouted out first that I had 
been poisoned, for they saw by its spots what 
a venomoussnake it was. When, however, I 
quietly walked over to them, they said that 
by the power of God I had shaken off the ser- 
pent. Many who have been long in India 
become so accustomed to keep their eyes on 
the ground, for fear of treading on a ‘snake, 


| that they could not possibly advance on foot 


with their gaze on any object above the earth, 
The attempt to do so is just like trying to 
keep the eye from blinking. 

There is another most disagreeable nui- 
sance, experienced only by those who go out 
in tents or sleep under trees. It is the black, 
hairy -aterpillar, ¢ alled by the natives ‘ ‘Kam. 
la.” This it so very poisonous that if it only 
falls on any one, or if even a single hair 
touches the body in any part, it produces a 
most irritating rash, which spreads rapidly 
over the whole body. I did not believe this 
latter fact about a single hair till I had my- 
self experienced it in the following way. One 
day I sawa small insect of this kind creeping 
across my verandah. Knowing well how 
they ought to be avoided, I got a bit of 
stick to push it away. I had killed it and 
got it to the edge when the stick broke, so I 
gave it one touch with my slipper. Im- 
mediately after I wiped the slipper carefully 
on a mat and examined it, to see there were 
none of the hairs sticking to it. I could see 
nothing of the kind; but one at least must 
have remained, though perhaps invisible, for 
a few days afterwards, having occasion hastily 
to change my clothes, some part of them 
touched the slipper, and then was drawn 
along my leg, and as it touched, the poison- 
ous rash arose on the skin, and for several 
days I was almost helpless, finding relief only 
from constant applications of butter. How 
this homeopathic dose of poison acts on the 
system I leave for cleverer heads to find out. 

The centipede is another most annoying in- 
sect. It sometimes creeps over the face and 
hands of a person lying asleep. who wakes up 
in the morning with a most painful itching, 
which gradually rises into a dangerous rash. 
Should the sleeper awake at the time and at- 
tempt to pull the insect off, it fixes its poison- 
ous claws all the more tightly into the skin, 
and will searce let go when touched by a red- 
hot iron. I have myself escaped this terture, 
but have often witnessed the sufferings of my 
friends. 

There is another very small persecutor, 
which gives annoyance chiefly to ladies—the 
flying bug. This little insect, something like 
a diminutive beetle, comes ‘flying into our 
rooms, during the rains, as soon as the lamps 
are lit, and drops on our plates and dishes, 
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and even into our tumblers, leaving behind a 
very strong and disagreeable odor. It is 
sometimes almost amusing to observe the con- 
fusion caused by a few such little torturers at 
a dinner-party. 

I was going to speak of mosquitoes and 
other minor zoological annoyances, but I 
have already said enough about what I may 
call the too familiar natural history of India. 
—Leisure Hour. 
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How, when such a storm is over, 
Will we hail again the light !— 
How, by contrast, will the sunlight 

Shed around a richer glow, 
While the sky above will deepen 
With a lovelier shade of bine! 
Thus the clouds, though dark and gloomy, 
Seeming messengers of wrath, 
Leave a beam of beauty, floating 
As a day-otar in their path ; 
While the sky is rendered brighter 
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CLOUDS, 

BY CHARLES A. WALTERS. 


Part I. 


March had passed,—March, chill and dreary, — 


With his blasts of snow and rain; 
And the fairy feet of April 
Lightly pressed the verdant plain ; 
Lightly, as a dancing wavelet, 
On the surface of the sea; 
While behind her, gladsome Nature 
Tuned her harp strings merrily. 
And the modest violets, springing 
From beneath her gentle tread, 
Hailed their morn of resurrection 
From the regions of the dead, 
Phebus, in the azure heavens, 
Sat enthroned in kingly might, 
All the realm of space illuming 
With a cheerfu., mellow light. 
Yet, anon, his brightness vanished, 
While some slowly passing cloud, 
Hanging round its sombre drapery, 
Folded him, as in” shroud— 
Till again, his face appearing, 
Brought to earth her former smile, 
Ana the songsters of the forest 
Chanted forth their notes the while. 
Here and there, like silvery network, 
On the blue-arched vault above, 
Other clouds, of varied colors, 
Helped to fill the heart with love: 
Other clouds, of golden brightness, 
Coming full before the sight, 
Seemed as footsteps of the angels, 
Printed there in waves of ligbt. 
Such the gentle poet, Word-worth, 
Prized all other clouds above, 
Reading in their silent faces, 
Volumes of unbounded love. 
Then ~e asked ourselves the question, 
‘* What are clouds—for what designed ? 
Do they furnish aught of wisdom 
For the ever-searching mind ?’’ 
They to earth the gayest shadows 
And the grandest glories show ; 
Rolling in the dark’ning tempest, 
Or at evening bowing low. 
Is there not resplendent beauty 
Ever present in the skies, 
Which, without the clouds appearing, 
We are ever slow to prize? 
Take the darkest cloud of summer, 
Moving quickly on its way ; 
Rolling up athwart the heavens, 
Shutting out the light of day ; 
While the forkéd ligitning flashes, 
And the heavy thunder roars, 
Shaking earth, and driving ocean 
Far upon her trembling shores. 
If tis true that blessings brighten,— 
‘** Brighten as they take their flight,’’— 





By the thickest-hanging cloud, 
Earthward, too, a blessing hastens, 
Guided by the hand of God. 
Clouds are reservoirs of gladness, 
Floating silent in the air, 
And the earth, when parched and thirsty, 
Oft receives a plenteous share, 
Which the lowly shrubs inhaling, 
And the lofty forest trees, 
Open wide their folded leaflets 
To the coolness of the breeze. 
As the Israelites, when fainting, 
To the serpent looked for aid, 
And perceived the cure effectual 
For the wounds which sin had made,— 
So the plants, when dry and with’ring, 
Seek the aid nought else can give 
In the cloud above, which bids them 
** Look with faith to it, and live.’’ 
(Copelusion next week ) 


oo 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien Inre.uicence.—European advices to the 
6th inst. have been received. 

Great Brrrain.—The Marquis of Hartington, one 
of the Cabinet, in a recent speech at Sheffield, said 
that the task of the next session of Parlixment 
would be the settlement of the Irish land question, 
and expressed a hope that it would be discussed 
with as little political feeling as possible, as it had 
never been made a party question, and statesmen 
of various opinions showed an honest disposition to 
grapple with the difficulties attending it. 

The total amount to be paid by the government 
for the purchase of the telegraph lines will be 
nearly £7,000,000, (about $35,000,000), but the 
Post office officials estimate that the net income of 
the first year will pay 3} per cent. on the cost, 
leaving some surplus; and the profit will probably 
increase infature. The principal immediate advan- 
tage, however, will be the additional facilities afford- 
ed for telegraphic communication with all parts of the 
country, as public accommodation, not profit, will 
be the main consideration. It is proposed at once 
to increase the nnmber of places served by the 
telegraph from 1882 to 3376, with a greater propor- 
tional increase in the number of branch stations ; 
furnishing an office for every 6000 of the population. 
The uniform rate of one shilling for 20 words for all 
distances, will be adopted at first, and this may 
probably be reduced hereafter. 

Ingtanp.—Cardinal Cullen, the head of the Ro- 
mish hierarchy in Ireland, has issued a pastoral let- 
ter forbidding pareats of that Church to send their 
children to National model schools, on pain of a dep- 
rivation of the “‘ sacraments.’’ The schools thus 
denounced are not sectarian, neither incalcating 
nor attacking the tenets of any particular denomina- 
tion, and they furnish the only opportunity for lit- 
erary instruction accessible to many of the Irish 
people. The Roman Catholic bishops have met in 
Dublin, and adopted resolutions demanding an ex- 
clusive Roman Catholic College endowment by the 
State, the division of the property of royal and en- 
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dowed schools, the alteration of Queen’s Colleges to 
denominational institutions, and a general land bill 
for Ireland. 


Fraxce,—The Empress has given up her eastern 
tour, and returned to Paris after proceeding only to 
Ajaccio in Corsica, where it was announced that she 
was indisposed. Public uneasiness continued to be 
felt respecting the Emperor’s health, although he 
was said to beimproving, an impression being 
prevalent that the truth was concealed ; but so far 
as appears, no immediate danger was apprehended. 

The discussion of the senatus consultum com- 
menced in the Senate on the Ist inst. Prince Na- 
poleon, (the Emperor’s cousin, son of Jerome Bo 
naparte,) made a speech, in which he declared his 
devotiou to the Emperor and the Prince Imperial, 
and gave his complete adherence to the proposed 
reforms, adding a hope that they were but a begin- 
ning for others. At a subsequent session, he made 
another very liberal speech, urging additional re 
forms, including greater Ministerial responsibility. 
The Minister of the Interior protested against these 
views, and declared that they would never govern 
the Council while the present Ministers should re- 
tain the Emperor’s confidence; but it was reported 
that the Emperor had expressed his approval of the 
ideas advanced by the Prince. The Senate, on the 
4th, rejected, by a vote of 113 to 9, an amendment 
to the senatus consultum proposing liberal reforms 





in the constitution of the Senate. A dispatch of 
the 6th inst., announced that the Senate had adopt- 
ed the document by a vote of 134 to 3. 


Spais.—Don Carlos is said to have embarked at 
Guipuscoa for England, and to have abandoned for 
the present the attempt to provoke a rising in 
Spain. 

Proceedings are to be commenced directly against 
seven bishops who were apprehended for disobeying 
government orders. 


Avstria.—The celebration of the 500th anniver- 
sary of the birth of John Huss, commenced at 
Prague on the Sthinst. Alarge number of strangers 
collected in that city, including many Russian 
Sclaves. The character of the celebration was 
rather political than religious, seeming to have an 
anti-German tendency. 


Turkey.—The Sultan is said to have replied to 
the Viceroy of Egypt, by expressing satisfaction 
with his assurances of loyalty, but commanding 
him to sell or transfer to the Turkish government 
the iron-clad vessels and the arms ordered in Eu- 
rope, to keep his forces within prescribed limits, 
abate taxation, publish his annual budget, and 
abstain from negotiations with foreign governments 
He is also said to have required of the Viceroy, in 
a second letter, that the latter shail contract no 
European loan without his sanction. The Viceroy 
is reported to have assented to this, and also to be 
about to visit Constantinople. 


Domestic.—Jno. A. Rawlins, Secretary of War,died 
at Washington on the 6th inst., in his 39th year. 
He was a native of Illinois, and had been closely 
associated with the President during the rebellion, 
as a member, and in the latter part of the time the 
chief of his staff. 

Attorney Genéral Hoar, at the request of the late 
Secretary of War, furnished an opinion on tie ques- 
tion whether the members of the Legislature and 
State officers elected in Virginia under the new 
Constitution, are required, before entering on their 
duties, to take the oath disclaiming any participa- 
tion in the rebellion, (popularly known as the iron- 
clad oath.) He says that the parts of the Constitu- 
tion adopted by the popular vote, if they shall be 
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approved by Congress, will be the Constitutica of 
Virginia, under which its officers must act, and by 
which their qualifications as well as duties will be 
determined. After Congress shall have approved 
the Constitution and admitted the State to repre- 


| sentation, thus fully restoring it to the Unien, no 


requirements cau be imposed upon its officers other 
than may be required of other States. He is of 
opinion, therefore, that the oath in question is not 
to be required of the officers and Legislature elected 
under the new Constitution; but it was not intend. 
ed by the act that such Legislature should exist 
and act, until reconstruction was completed, except 
for the limited and qualified purposes requsite to 
reconstruction. He agrees with Gen. Canby, com- 
manding in Virginia, that under the reconstruction 
acts no officer or legislator can exercise his functions 
in the State, except so far as those acts provide, 
without taking the oath. The act of 1869 requires 
the Legislature to meet at a specified time, and a 
previous act requires it to act upon the 15th amend- 
ment as a preliminary to admission to representa- 
tion in Congress. It may meet, organize and act 
on that amendment, but until Congress shall have 
approved the Constitution and the action under it, 
and restored the State, the Legislature is not en- 
titled to transact any legislative business, if the 
test oath has not been required of the members, 
nor can any State officer elected assume his office 
without taking that oath, while the military govern- 
ment continues. 

The ‘* Western Pacific Railroad,’’ completed on 
the 6th inst., makes a railroad connection of the 
eastern shore of the Bay of San Francisco with 
Sacramento, and therefore with the Central and 
Union Pacific roads, so that cars may travel con- 
tinuously from that point to Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. 

The statement of the public debt for the lst inst. 
showed a total amount of $2,626,653,870.31; cash, 
sinking fund and purchased bonds in the Treasury, 
$150, 691,368.81 ; leaving asurplus of debt of $2,475,- 
962,501.81. Decrease during the past month $5,- 
601, 234.79, and since the Ist of Third month, $49,- 
500,758.51. The bonds issued to the Pacific rail- 
roads amounted, with accrued interest unpaid, to 
$61,463,331.25, and the interest paid by the United 
States and not yet repaid by transportation of 
mails, &c., to $3,409, 856.77. 

A dispatch from Mount Washington, N. H., on 
the 31st ult., reported a heavy storm there, when 
ice formed two inches thick on the telegraph wires, 
and in some places the thermometer fell to 28°. 
Unusually cool weather for the season prevailed 
geverally about that time. 


On the 6th inst. a fearful disaster occurred in 4 
coal mive at Plymouth,a few miles from Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. A ‘‘strike” of the miners had existed for 
nearly three months, and work had been resumed 
only that morning. About 10 A. M. a fire broke 
out near the bottom of the shaft, 327 feet deep, 
which formed the entrance to the mine, and the 
flames rushing up the shaft, consumed the build- 
ings which covered it, and the hoisting apparatus, 
and cut off the only avenue of escape for 200 men 
who were at work below. Some hours elapsed be- 
fore the fire could be extinguished, and then it was 
found that the poisonous gases made it impossible 
to enter the mine. An engine and fan were pre- 
pared as soon as possible, by which air was forced 
down, but up to the evening of the 7th, it had only 
been possible to penetrate a short distance, and 
none of the miners had been reached. The general 
belief was that all must inevitably have been sul- 
focated. 





